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Nor  dreamed  of  the  bleik  winds  of  winter 
When   its  leaves  would   lie   all   swept  away." 

"This  publication  t-an  be  secure  1  liy  writing  A.  B.  Graham,  Superintendent 
of  Agrievilturai  Extension,  Columbus." 


Trees  for  Shade,   Shelter,  and  Ornament 

William  R.  Lazenby 

Trees  are  universalh'  desired  about  the  home.  The}-  have  many 
and  varied  uses.  By  their  grateful  shade  they  screen  us  from  the  too 
fervid  heat  of  the  sun.  They  abate  the  winds  and  protect  us  from 
the  chilling  blasts  of  winter.  Their  leaves  prevent  the  spread  of  germ- 
laden  dust  and  help  to  purif}^  the  air  in  other  waj-s.  They  encourage 
the  birds  that  charm  us  by  their  song  and  save  our  crops  from  many 
an  insect  injur}-.  They  lend  a  grace  and  beauty  to  every  homestead 
and  to  every  roadwa}-  that  they  border.  In  short,  trees  around  and 
about  the  home  make  for  health,  comfort,  and  happiness. 

Where  shall  we  plant,  what  shall  we  select,  and  how  shall  we  care 
for  these  trees? 

Where  to  plant.  Trees  should  be  planted  for  shade  wherever  a 
shield  from  the  hot  rays  of  the  summer  sun  is  desired.  They  should 
be  planted  for  shelter  wherever  we  wish  protection  from  the  wind. 
They  should  be  planted  for  ornament  wherever  we  desire  to  beautify 
the  home  and  adorn  the  landscape. 

Genuine  happiness  as  well  as  comfort  centers  in  the  home.  Trees 
add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  home.  They  should  be  planted  around 
the  house,  the  barn,  and  other  buildings.  They  should  find  an  appro- 
priate place  in  permanent  pastures.  Nearly  all  public  roads,  private 
drives,  lanes,  walks,  and  pathways  should  be  bordered  with  suitable 
trees. 

Along  the  banks  of  streams  and  open  ditches,  about  the  borders 
of  ponds  and  lakes,  upon  rough  knolls  and  steep  hillsides,  trees  may 
be  planted  for  ornament  as  well  as  use.  We  hear  much  of  the  beauty 
of  the  scenery  of  our  mother  country,  England.  The  commanding 
feature  of  this  scenery  is  trees.  They  are  the  glory  of  everj'  English 
landscape.  There  is  scarcely  a  farm,  .scarcely  a  rural  or  suburban 
home  that  is  not  beautified  by  them.  Grand  individual  specimens, 
picturesque  groups,  sometimes  stately  rows,  and  often  pretty  groves 
are  everywhere  visible.  These  trees  are  found  in  cultivated  fields  and 
pastures  as  well  as  on  lawns  and  in  parks  and  pleasure  grounds.  They 
are  not  the  long-trunked,  shadeless  specimens  often  seen  in  this  countrv. 
They  are  widespreading  and  hospitable. 

Some  of  the.se  .sturdy  oaks,  beeches,  lindens,  and  plane  trees  must 
have  braved  the  winds  and  storms  of  several  centuries.  They  seem 
to  ])e  a  permanent  part  of  every  outdoor  scene,  and  without  them  the 
sullen  skies  and  level  lines  of  much  of  England  would  be  almost  dreary. 


A  few  years  ago  I  visited  Salt  Lake  Cit\'  and  was  wonderfully 
impressed  with  the  beauty,  restfulness,  and  value  of  trees  for  shade  and 
ornament.  I  had  spent  a  month  just  previous  to  this  on  the  treeless 
plains  of  North  Dakota  and  Montana.  To  pass  from  such  a  region 
into  a  city  where  every  street  was  bordered  and  every  home  belted 
with  stately,  graceful  trees  was  like  coming  to  an  oasis  in  a  desert. 

What  to  plant.  When  we  begin  to  study  a  good  shade  tree  we 
learn    thai    it  should    meet    certain  demands,  or  should  have  certain 


Shade  for  Man  and  Beast. 


qualities   or  characteristics.     Of   these,   the   following   are    the    most 
essential : 

(i)     An  agreeable  shade 

(2)  A  pleasing  appearance 

(3)  Eas}-  to  transplant 

(4)  Vigorous  and  long-lived 

(5)  Free  from  insect  enemies,  disagreeable  odors,  and  objection- 
able litter. 

Agreeable  Shade.  Not  all  shade  is  agreeable.  The  shade  of  some 
trees  is  too  dense  and  that  of  others  too  light.  A  heav\-  woolen  blanket 
properly  suspended  will  make  a  shade;  so  will  mosquito  netting,  but  we 
would  not  care  to  use  either.  Trees  with  a  close,  compact  head,  and 
large  heavy  leaves  may  make  too  dense  a  shade.  On  the  other  hand 
trees  with  small  leaves  and  open,  spreading  branches  may  make  too 
light  a  shade.  So  far  as  shade  alone  is  concerned,  the  beech  is  nearh- 
ideal.  Its  leaves  are  about  the  right  size,  they  are  well  distributed,  and 
so  attached  that  a  slight  breeze  causes  them  to  rustle,  giving  a  sense  of 
refreshing  coolness.     The  branches  of  the  beech  are  widespread  and 


its  trunk  is  neat  and  graceful.  It  is  comparatively  long-liv^ed  and  free 
from  insect  enemies.  The  bark  is  more  attractive  than  that  of  almost 
any  other  tree.  Unfortunately,  it  is  a  more  or  less  exacting  tree  as  to 
soil  and  light  conditions,  and  for  this  and  other  reasons  it  is  difficult  to 
transplant.  The  elm  and  maple  are  also  examples  of  trees  that  give 
an  agreeable  shade. 

Pleasing  Appearance.  Whether  or  not  a  tree  is  ornamental  is 
largely  a  matter  of  individual  taste.  Every  tree  may  be  said  to  have  a 
beauty  of  its  own.  A  tree  that  is  ornamental  in  one  place  may  not  be 
ornamental  in  another.  The  surroundings  must  always  be  taken  into 
account.  A  weeping  willow  may  be  beautiful  along  the  bank  of  a 
stream  or  the  shore  of  a  pond,  but  out  of  place  and  unattractive  on  a 
high,  dr}'  lawn. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  combine  or  contrast  the  strictly  useful  or  econo- 
mic tree  with  the  purely  ornamental  tree.  Such  combination  violates 
the  principles  of  unity  and  harmony.  An  apple  tree  may  hav^e  all  the 
requisites  of  an  ideal  shade  tree,  but  the  primary  purpose  of  an  apple 
tree  is  fruit  and  we  associate  this  tree  with  the  orchard  and  garden  and 
not  with  the  lawn.  Fruit  and  nut  trees  may  be  planted  along  certain 
roadsides,  lanes,  etc.,  because  here  utility  and  not  beauty  alone  maybe 
the  governing  feature.  In  fact  this  practise  has  much  to  commend  it 
and  should  be  more  general  than  it  is. 

Some  Essential  Features.  A  tree  may  have  all  other  good  qualities, 
and  3'et  if  it  be  difficult  to  propagate  and  transplant  it  will  not  come 
into  general  use  for  shade  and  ornament.  The  beech,  as  has  been  said, 
is  one  of  our  most  beautiful  trees,  yet  it  is  seldom  used.  It  is  so  diffi- 
cult to  propagate  and  transplant  that  it  is  not  generally  grown  by 
nurser3^man,  and  is  rarely  taken  from  the  woods. 

In  a  climate  like  that  of  Ohio,  hardiness  should  always  be  taken 
into  account.  Some  good  shade  trees  are  not  perfectl}^  hardy  when 
planted  in  exposed  situations.  Many  fine  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs 
have  the  same  weakness.  Only  such  as  will  withstand  the  severities  of 
the  climate  should  be  generally  planted.  lyOngevity  is  an  important 
requisite.  We  value  old  trees  not  alone  for  what  they  are,  but  for  the 
associations  connected  with  them. 

Freedom  from  Disease  and  Insect  Injuries.  This  is  an  essential 
that  must  not  be  overlooked.  Some  trees  are  quite  subject  to  disease, 
and  others  are  liable  to  attacks  by  insects.  Other  things  being  equal, 
it  is  better  to  select  varieties  that  are  not  predisposed  to  these  troubles. 
It  is  well  to  know,  however,  that  diseases  and  insect  attacks  are  often 
one  of  the  effects,  not  a  primary  cause,  of  a  sickly  and  enfeebled  condi- 
tion.      There  can  be  no   doubt  that  these  troubles  are  largely  incited 


by  the  weakness  of  our  trees,  caused  by  bad  treatment  and  un- 
sanitary conditions.  The  vitaHty  of  our  trees  is  lessened  by  careless 
transplanting,  l)ad  soil,  lack  of  moisture,  etc.,  and  thus  the\-  beome  a 
ready  prey  to  fungi  and  insect  foes.  This  is  especially  true  in  our  towns 
and  cities.  Here  a  lack  of  light,  .sour  and  poorly  aerated  .soil,  smoke 
and  dust  in  the  air,  so  weaken  many  trees  that  they  have  little  power 
of  existence  and  are  speedilj'  overcome.  When  these  conditions  can- 
not b2  corrected,  the  most  resistant  trees  should  be  selected.  Those 
of  vigorous  habit,  with  smooth,  shining  leaves,  are  best.  The  Caro- 
lina poplar  and  the  silver  maple  wuU  often  thrive  and  do  well  where 
the  white  elm  and  the  sugar  maple  will  drag  out  a  feeble,  sickl}^  exist- 
ence. 

Neat7iess  in  trees.  This  is  a  quality  of  no  little  importance.  We 
all  like  a  neat  tree.  There  are  trees,  with  large,  coar.se  leaves  which 
begin  to  drop  early  in  the  season  and  make  an  annoying  litter  upon 
the  lawn.  The  cotton  woods  are  of  this  cla.ss.  They  drop  their 
leaves  unseasonably  and  man}'  small  .self-pruned  branches  fall  from 
these  trees  and  add  to  their  untidiness. 

The  male  or  staminate  form  of  the  Ailanthus,  often  called  the 
"Tree  of  Heaven",  is  objectionable  on  account  of  the  disagreeable  odor 
of  its  flowers. 

Some  trees  have  rather  brittle  wood  so  that  branches  are  likely  to 
break  off  in  time  of  storm.  The  silver  maple  and  some  of  the  willows 
ma}'  be  cited  as  examples.  The  persistent  pods  or  beans  of  the 
catalpa  fall  from  the  trees  and  disfigure  the  lawn  in  early  spring. 

Other  trees  have  the  bad  habit  of  sending  up  shoots  or  suckers 
from  the  roots.  The  silver  poplar  and  some  forms  of  the  European 
elm  have  this  disagreeable  tendenc}-. 

A  good  habit  of  foreign  trees.  Most  of  the  introduced  trees  and 
shrubs  commonl}'  grown  in  Ohio  hold  their  foliage  longer  than  native 
species  of  the  same  class.  So  marked  is  this  peculiarity  that  late  in  the 
fall  nearly  all  foreign  trees  can  be  recognized  as  such.  As  a  rule  the 
European  maple,  ash,  and  elm  hold  their  leaves  for  at  least  two  weeks 
later  than  the  American  .species  of  these  respective  .sorts.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  horse  chestnut  when  compared  wuth  the  Ohio  buckeye 
and  the  oriental  plane  tree  when  compared  with  our  sycamore. 

How  to  Plant.  Planting  a  tree  is  usually  regarded  as  a  very 
simple  matter  sucn  as  building  a  fire  and  a  few  other  things  every- 
body knows  all  about.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  there  is  much 
careless  tree  planting,  and  even  w^orse  lack  of  care  after  planting. 
Many  have  told  us  just  how  planting  should  be  done.  It  may  be 
well  to  know  what  should  not  be  done. 


The  f()llo\vin!<  are  som.'  of  the  things  to  be  avoided: 

1.  l)j  not  plant  trees  that  are  more  than  from  four  to  six  j-ears 
old.  An  older,  larger  tree  may  look  better  at  first,  but  it  will  soon 
be  overtaken  by  the  younger  tree.  Large  and  quite  old  trtes  can 
be  moved,  l)ut  this  is  an  operation  that  usually  costs  more  than  it  is 
worth  and,  unless  done  just  right,  should  not  be  done  at  all.  Plant- 
ing large  trees  for  "immediate  effect"  is  usually  a  failure. 

2.  Uo  not  overcrowd  your  trees.       This    mistake    is    frequently 
made  in  roadside  planting  and  on  small  lots.       Too  many  trees  shouid 


"Too    many    trees   sliould    not   be   planted  close   to   the   house.' 


not  be  planted  close  to  the  house.     This  impedes  the  circulation  of  air 
and  cuts  off  sunshine.      Dampness  in  the  house  "spells  doctor  bills". 

3.  Do  not  plant  trees  in  straight  lines  where  there  is  room  to  plant 
in  groups,  or  clumps,  or  in  graceful  curves.  Where  straight  rows  are 
-necessary,  plant  the  trees  in  perfect  lines  but  remember  that  the  curve  is 
the  line  of  beauty. 

4.  Do  not  forget  that,  if  you  plant  a  tree  for  shade  you  may  have 
some  of  the  disadvantages  of  shade.  The  lawn,  flower  beds,  and  gar- 
den ma}'  suffer  therefrom  unless  ample  space  is  reserved  for  them. 
Shade-loving  plants  should  be  used  in  the  near  vicinity  of  a  shade  tree. 


5-  Do  not  tki'tr  the  i)Ianlin^  of  Ulcs  until  spring  if  30U  have 
more  time  for  this  work  in  the  fall.  Early  spring  planting  may  be 
best,  but  the  time  is  a  matter  of  small  moment.  It  is  many  times 
more  important  that  good  trees  be  selected,  the  soil  properly  ]irepared, 
the  transplanting  well  done,  and  the  trees  carefully  cared  for. 


Showing  preparation   of  large   tree  for  transplanting.    The   trench   should   be  dug 
a  j'ear  before  transplanting  and  filled  with  rifth  soil. 


6.  Do  not  plant  shade  or  ornamental  trees  in  anything  except 
good  soil.  If  the  soil  is  not  good,  try  to  make  it  so.  No  soil  is 
good  that  is  habitually  soaked  with  stagnant  water.  "Wet  feet"  in- 
jure and  often  kill  trees.  Large,  deep  holes  in  a  heavy  clay  soil  are 
a  poor  substitute  for  underdraining. 
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7-     Do  not  plaut  a  tree  in  a  bowl-shaped  hole  that  is  deeper  in  the 

center  than  els2where.  The  bottom  of  the  hole  should  be  as  wide  as  the 
top,  and  the  good  soil  at  the  bottom  should  be  in  the  shape  of  a  flat 
cone.  The  tree  should  be  planted  only  a  little  lower  than  it  was  in 
the  ground  from  which  it  was  taken,  and  the  earth  should  be  well 
firmed  about  the  roots. 

8.  Do  not  forget  to  cut  off  all  mangled  or  broken  roots.  Skilful 
amputation  of  an  arm  or  leg  will  often  save  life.  So  the  cutting  off 
of  broken  or  diseased  roots  may  sav-e  the  life  of  a  tree.  Likewise 
all  mis-shapen  or  injured  branches  should  be  trimmed  or  removed. 
The  amount  of  top  pruning  will  depend  upon  the  condition  of  the  tree 


1.    A  good  hole.     Roots  well  distributed.    2.    Hole  to  narrow.    Roots 
bent  upwaixl.    3.    A  very  poor  hole.    Roots  badlj-  crowded. 


and  the  balance  that  should  be  maintained  between  the  roots  and  the 
top. 

9.  Do  not  fail  to  apply  a  mulch  to  a  transplanted  tree  if  there  is 
the  .slightest  danger  of  a  drought.  Frequent  stirring  of  the  soil  maybe 
better  than  any  mulch,  but  this  is  apt  to  be  neglected.  Never  forget 
that  a  lack  of  moisture  at  a  critical  time  or  an  excess  of  moisture  most 
of  the  time  destroys  many  transplanted  trees. 

10.  Do  not  allow  your  shade  trees  to  be  used  as  hitching  posts. 
If  the  stupid  or  thoughtless  will  permit  horses  to  come  within  their 
reach,  and  vehicles  and  implements  to  come  in  contact  with  them,  5^ou 
can  prevent  injury  by  the  use  of  a  wooden  or  wire  guard.  Neglect  in 
this  matter  has  caused  the  disfigurement  and  even  death  of  numerous 
shade  trees. 


11.  Do  not  overlook  the  i)laiiting  of  some  evergreens  if  your 
grounds  are  large  enough  to  permit.  They  may  often  serve  a  useful 
purpose  as  a  .screen,  a  hedge,  or  a  windbreak.  In  this  \va\'  they  will 
conduce  to  the  i)rivac\-  and  comfort  of  the  lawn  in  summer  and  mollify 
and  cheer  the  dreariness  of  winter. 

12.  Do  not  forget  that  hardy,  thrifty,  vigorous-growing  trees, 
even  though  less  ornamental,  are  better  than  feeble  growing,  diseased 
specimens  of  finer  varieties.  Fine  trees  are  desirable,  but  healthy, 
thrifty  trees  are  much  better  than  sickly  ones. 

13.  Do  not  forget  that  good  shade  trees  are  the  result  of  intelli- 
gent choice  and  care.  The  better  the  choice  and  care,  the  better  the 
tree  and  the  greater  the  reward  for  your  labor. 


A   tree   should   not   be  used  as  a   hitchins  post 


14.  Do  not  forget  that  a  few  choice  trees  old  enough  to  be  trans- 
planted cost  but  a  trifle.  Whoever  plants  them  judiciously  and  guards 
them  faithfully  has  provided  a  source  of  healthful  pleasure  and  signal 
enjoyment  for  generations  yet  to  be. 

15.  Do  not  forget  that  the  whole  family  should  be  interested  in 
the  selection  and  planting  of  trees  about  the  home.  Each  member  of 
the  household  should  do  some  part  of  the  work.  The  father  can  dig 
the  holes,  the  mother  can  hold  the  tree  in  position,  and  the  boys  and 
girls  can  assist  in  covering  the  roots  and   replacing  the  soil.      When 
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planted  in  this  way,  trees  form   a  strong  bond  of  attachment  to  the 
home    and  stre 
in  after  years. 


home    and  strengthen  associations  that  will  become  increasingly   dear 


Suggesiive   List  of  Trees 


1.  For  dr\-  and  thin  soils: 

Black  lyocust 

The  Mulberries 

Kentucky  Coffee  Tree 

Box  Elder  or  Ash  Leaf- Maple 

2.  For  rich  and  moist  soils: 

American  or  White  Elm 
Sycamore  or  Buttonwood 
Sugar  or  Hard  Maple 
American  Linden 
Tulip  Poplar 

3.  For  wet  soils: 

The  Willows 

Red  or  Scarlet  Maple 

The  Alders 

Red  or  White  Birch 


Chinese  Tree  of  Heaven 
Red  or  Common  Cedar 
Norway  Spruce 
Scotch  Pine 


Northern  Magnolia 
Scarlet  Oak 
White  Birch 
Austrian  Pine 


Bald  Cypress 
European  Larch 
Hemlock  Spruce 


4.     For  city  streets  and  avenues,  where  conditions  of  growth  are    un- 


favorable: 

Norway  Maple 

Silver  Maple 

Sycamore  or  Buttonwood 

For  country  or  suburban  planting: 

American  Elm 
Sugar  or  Hard  Maple 
American  Linden 
Sycamore  or  Buttonwood 
Western  Catalpa 


Gingko  or  Maidenhair  Tree 
Chinese  Tree  of  Heaven 
Carolina  Poplar 


Scarlet  Oak 
Pin  Oak 
TuHp  Poplar 

Cucumber  or  Northern  Mag- 
nolia 


Trees  of  rapid  growth  for  quick  results: 

Carolina  Poplar  Black  Locust 

Western  Catalpa  Chinese  Tree  of  Heav^en 

Silver  Maple  Sycamore  or  Buttonwood 

American  White  Ash  European  Larch 


II 


y.      For  wiiulbreaks,  screens  and  hedges: 


Osage  Orange 
Russian  Mulberry 
Honey  Locust 
Norway  Spruce 

Trees  with  showy  flowers: 
Horsechestnut 
Northern  Magnoha 
Black  Locust 
Western  Catalpa 
Empress  tree  ( Paulo wnia) 
Tulip  Poplar 

Trees  with  colored  autumn  leaves: 
Red  or  Scarlet  Maple 
Flowering  Dogwood 
Scarlet  Oak 


Hemlock  vSpruce 
Austrian  Pine 
American  Arborvitae 


Flowering  Dogwood 

Crab  Apple 

Hawthorne 

Yellow  Wood 

June  berrj^  or  Serviceberry 


Sweet  Gum 

Black  Gum  or  Tupelo 

Sassafras 
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Flowerins  Do.i'wood 


Juneberry  or  Serviceberry 


TREES  IN  WINTER 

H.  E.  Eswine 

Trees  are  one  of  the  most  interesting  objects  in  Nature,  and  one 
of  the  most  valuable  too.  No  treeless  country  can  become^great.  No 
man,  unless  compelled  to  do  so,  builds  his  house  far  awa^-  from  them. 
No  artist  paints  a  landscape  without  them.  They  are  our  servants  in 
man}"  ways.  At  the  mention  of  trees,  memory  is  apt  to  picture  them 
to  us  as  donning  their  new  dress  of  leaves  in  the  springtime,  or  clothed 
in  the  leafy  fulness  of  summer,  or  decked  out  in  autumn  in  gorgeous 
apparel.     We  seldom  think  of  trees  in  their  winter  aspect,  3'et  they 
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may  be  quite  as  interesting  to  us  then  as  at  an}^  other  season  of  the 
3'ear.  The  reason  why  they  usually  are  not,  however,  is  because  we 
have  been  associated  with  them  only  during  their  season  of  growth. 
We  have  observed  them  leafing  out  in  the  spring.  We  have  noted 
their  form  and  shape.  Perhaps  we  have  gathered  their  leaves  or  flow- 
ers, or  plucked  their  fruit,  or  maybe  we  have  enjo3'ed  their  hospitable 
shade.  All  these  things  have  widened  our  interest  in  the  summer  life 
of  trees.  Then  we  learned  to  recognize  them  chiefly  by  some  charac- 
teristic of  shape,  or  of  foliage,  or  maybe  of  bark.  We  may  learn  to 
recognize  the  trees  just  as  accurately  in  winter  as  in  summer  for 
the    unmistakable   marks  of  indentification  are  there.     Even  though 
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the  foliage  is  gone,  the  shape  remains,  and  the  frame-work  is  distinct 
and  conspicuous.  The  method  of  branching  can  be  plainl)^  observed, 
and  the  bark  not  only  on  the  trunk,  but  on  the  limbs  as  well,  is  in 
plain  view. 

lyook  at  the  tree  as  it  prints  its  outline  again.st  the  sky.  After 
looking  at  several  kinds  of  trees,  it  is  apparent  that  they  differ  in  meth- 
ods of  branching.  Some  have  the  trunk  continuing  almost  to  the 
top.  Others  divide  into  a  few  main  branches.  Some  have  limbs  that 
are  straight;  others,  long  and  sweeping.  In  looking  at  any  one  par- 
ticular tree,  we  note  first,  perhaps,  its  height,  then  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  top,  then  the  number  of  branches,  how  they  are  arranged  on 
the  trunk,  their  direction  with  reference  to  the  trunk,  whether  they  are 
set  almost  at  right  angles,  obliquely,  or  extend  almost  parallel  with  it, 
and  lastly,  whether  the  twigs  are  few  or  many,  crooked  or  straight. 
After  observing  these  points  in  any  one  tree,  compare  one  kind  of  a 
tree  with  another.     Note  how  they  agree  or  differ.     Observe  for  in- 
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stance,  how  the  oak  and  theehn  differ.  The  oak  has  short,  crooked  or 
gnarled  limbs.  The  limbs  of  the  elm  are  lonj:^,  more  nearly  straight 
and,  in  the  American  elm,  inclined  to  bend  toward  the  ground  in 
graceful  curves.  Carr}^  the  comparison  further  as  between  the  beech 
and  the  walnut,  the  maple  and  the  hickory,  the  apple  and  the  peach 
tree. 

After  having  done  this,  compare  those  of  the  same  species,  as  the 
different  kinds  of  elms,  of  oaks,  of  maples.  (Noting  the  difference  be- 
tween the  varieties  of  the  same  kind  of  fruit  trees  in  an  orchard  is  a 
valuable  exercise  and  will  show  some  interesting  contrasts. )  For  ex- 
ample, note  the  difference  between  the  American  or  white-elm,  and  the 
slippery  or  red  elm.  Which  has  the  straighter  limbs?  The  shorter 
branches?  Note  the  difference  between  the  shagbark  hickory  and  the 
pignut  hickory,  the  soft  maple  and  the  hard  or  sugar  maple.  Fruit 
trees  also  often  show  dissimilarity.  What  difference  in  branching  have 
3'ou  observed  between  the  sweet  and  the  sour  cherry  ?  How  does  the 
Keifer  pear  differ  from  most  other  varieties  of  pears  in  its  shape  and 
method  of  branching?     The  Yellow  Transparent  and  the  Maiden  Blush. 

The  character  of  the  bark  of  different  trees  is  worthy  of  notice. 

Have  3'ou  observed  that  in  the  same  kind  of  trees,  the  young  ones 

W'ill  have  smooth  bark,  wdiile  on  the  larger  and  older  ones  it  will  be 

rough  and  furrow^ed?  Why  is  this?  Only  the  inner  laj'ers  of  bark 
are  alive  and  as  the  tree  increases  in  size  by  adding  new  layers  of  wood 
on  the  outside  of  those  already  formed,  the  bark  has  to  split  and 
furrows  are  formed.  This  is  called  bark  sculpturing,  and  it  forms 
one  of  the  most  reliable  means  of  tree  identification.  Some  trees  have 
a  different  method  of  bark  behavior  in  caring  for  the  annual  increase 
in  size.  For  example,  the  beech  has  smooth  bark,  even  though  the 
tree  be  old.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  bark  of  this  tree  is  able  to 
expand  as  the  new  laj'er  of  wood  is  formed.  In  some  cases  the  bark 
comes  off  in  large  strips,  as  with  the  birch  for  instance.  What  pecularity 
have  3'ou  noticed  regarding  the  bark  of  the  hickory  tree?  The  cherry 
tree?  The  sycamore?  Name  some  trees  which  have  bark  that  is  very 
deeply  furrowed. 

Trees  have  the  power  of  suggesting  thoughts  and  feelings.  These 
thoughts  and  feelings  are  attributes  of  people.  In  other  words,  w'e 
sometimes  think  of  trees  as  being  possesssd  of  some  of  the  same 
characteristics  that  belong  to  persons.  The  oak  tree  because  of  its 
size  and  shape  of  limbs  suggests  strength.  The  elm  tree  symbolizes 
grace  and  beauty.  One  of  our  poets  called  the  birch  "The  Lady  of 
the  Forest".  What  qualities  of  the  birch  makes  this  a  fitting  nick- 
name? Some  trees  are  weeping,  some  gay,  some  quiet  and  retiring. 
Some,  as  the  sycamore,  are  ghostlike.  Others  such  as  the  hone3--locust, 
because  of  their  great  arraj'  of  thorns  appear  war-like.  The  Lombard}^ 
poplar,  which  grows  so  tall  with  all  its  limbs  so  closely  drawn  to  the 
trunk,  suggests  precision.  One  of  these  trees  standing  b}-  itself,  like 
a  lone  sentinel,  is  one  of  Nature's  most  impressive  sights. 
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Beech 


Birch 


Shagbark  Hickory 


Sweet  Cherry- 


Sycamore 


Sassafras 


From  "Hancihook  of  the  Trees  of  the  Northern  United  States  and  Canada"  by  Romeyn  B. 
Hough.    Courtsey  of  the  author. 
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And  when  a  snowflake  finds  a  tree, 
*'Good-day,"  it  says;  "Good-day  to  thee, 
Thou  art  so  bare  and  lonely,  dear, 
I'll_rest>nd  call  my  comrades  here." 


